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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL 
STUDIES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 1 



The Committee on Social Studies in the High School has carried 
out two lines of investigation during the year. First, it has made 
careful analyses of some of the textbooks in civics in most common 
use and is prepared to discuss these books in such a way as to bring 
out through comparison their most important characteristics. 
Secondly, there were secured from the publishers lists of schools 
which use seven of these books and nearly two hundred and fifty 
letters were sent asking for criticism and suggestions about the 
particular book used and also about the general problem of teaching 
social studies. One hundred and thirteen letters came in reply to 
our inquiries. These were in many cases careful, critical discussions 
and yield many suggestions which we shall try to pass on in sum- 
mary form. They are more useful for our present purpose than 
would be the same number of letters from high schools picked at 
random from a general list, because in each case we are in contact 
with a school which has at least made a beginning of teaching social 
science in some form or other. 

The committee takes this opportunity to express to the pub- 
lishers and those who wrote replies to the letters its appreciation 
of their co-operation. No one can be expected to rejoice when he 
gets a questionnaire and anyone who sends out a request for 
information ought to be grateful to those who take time to reply. 

The committee also has to report two other steps which it has 
taken in promoting the cause for which it was created. It found 
Professor C. 0. Davis engaged in an elaborate inquiry with regard 
to the teaching of civics for the North Central Association. It 
immediately added him, with his consent, to the committee. It then 
co-operated with him in securing permission from the Executive 
Committee of the North Central Association for the presentation 
of a preliminary report at this meeting. The securing of this gen- 
erous piece of co-operation may be regarded by some as the most 
valuable and successful achievement of the committee. 



i Presented by Charles H. Judd, secretary, at the annual meeting of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals in Cleveland, Ohio, February 23, 1920. 
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The second collateral line of effort on the part of the committee 
was the careful study of reports on social studies presented by 
committees of other organizations. One such report presented to 
the American Sociological Society will be printed in full in the 
School Review of April so as to be readily accessible to the members 
of this organization. The report of the History Committee pre- 
sented in December to the American Historical Association was 
published by the Historical Outlook in June, 1919, and a summary of 
the discussion at the meeting of the Historical Association was 
published in the issue of the Historical Outlook of February, 1920. 
The committee will come back to these reports before other 
associations at the end of its statement of its own findings. 

A broad general statement of this committee's views can perhaps 
appropriately be made as a preface to its detailed report. Every- 
where there is a conviction that the schools must teach present-day 
social conditions. Everywhere there is a disposition to find a way 
of introducing such teaching into the curriculum. Two great 
obstacles are encountered — first, the lack of satisfactory material 
for use in instruction, and secondly, the difficulty in placing the 
work in the program. With great eagerness to do the work on the 
one side and serious obstructions on the other, there result a running 
to and fro and much restless experimentation. Perhaps we are 
not floundering utterly in this matter, but we are at least having a 
very bad time. The committee is quite prepared to show a way 
out of all the difficulties; it warns you, however, that its program 
cannot be put through without heroic co-operative efforts on the 
part of the members of this organization. 

The committee has not attempted to deal with the subject of 
history although that is usually included under the general term 
"social studies." A careful reading of the discussion carried on at 
the meeting of the American Historical Association leaves on the 
mind of the reader the impression that the historians have a number 
of problems to solve before their own subject can be said to be 
satisfactorily organized. Beyond commenting on the desirability 
of disentangling the treatment of current social conditions from 
historical studies, this committee has thought it wise to leave 
history to the experts in that field. If they can be encouraged to 
see the importance of giving up the chronological principle of 
organization of school curricula and can be persuaded that ancient 
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history is less important than modern, much good will come of their 
discussion. In the meantime, this report is about other matters 
than history. Social studies, as the term is employed in this 
report, includes sociology, economics, ethics, vocational guidance, 
and civics, not history. The field of immediate interest here under 
consideration is present-day social life. 

Turning to the details, let us begin with an analysis of seven 
commonly used texts. For this analysis the committee is indebted 
to Mr. F. D. Brooks, a Fellow in the Graduate Department of 
Education of the University of Chicago. The method of this 
analysis consisted in establishing certain general categories under 
which paragraphs in the several texts could be classified and then 
determining the amount of space which belonged under each 
category. Mr. Brooks has defined his categories and methods of 
classifying material as follows : 

Sociology includes all treatment of forms of association not economic, political, 
or governmental, and all discussions of public welfare that did not seem to come 
specifically under another heading. This treatment of it as an omnibus category 
is perhaps less arbitrary than it sounds since sociology may be considered a general 
term for human relationships, of which the other headings refer to special types. 

All discussions that develop standards of conduct have been classed as Ethics, 
whether the considerations that gave rise to them were social, economic, voca- 
tional, or political. 

Under Economics have been included not only discussions of economic prin- 
ciples, factors, and organization, but statements of economic facts relating to 
industry and commerce. 

Vocational Guidance has been made to designate all facts concerning voca- 
tional demands and rewards relating especially to the individual, but not to apply 
to discussions of the place of the several vocations in the general economic scheme. 

General Government has been considered to include all general theory of 
government, and such powers and functions of government as were not otherwise 
specifically assigned in the discussion. 

Citizenship has been made to include technical definitions of the status and 
general treatment of citizenship problems and Americanization. 

Politics and Political Parties includes the organizations and practices by 
which government is affected by popular will, and issues that relate to them. 

International Relations and the other subheads are self-explanatory. 

Under Exercises are questions for study, specifically stated, usually in the 
form of questions. More general topics for special reading have been omitted. 

While the tabulations, I believe, represent fairly the materials embodied in 
the several books, an analysis of this sort can hardly represent fully the import 
of the books. For example, the books on vocational guidance contain a consider- 
able percentage of economic facts; but, in my judgment, such books are not to any 
such extent texts in economics, since almost all the economic material is of this 
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single type. Similarly, by the analysis, The Real Business of Living contains less 
of ethics than of economics or government, but the ethical import is present in all 
of it. 

The space indicated is net, deductions having been made for the blank space 
at the beginnings and endings of chapters. Bibliographies and reading refer- 
ences were also omitted. Inset illustrations are included in the space assigned, 
but full-page pictures were frequently omitted, although they were included when 
their significance was such that it could easily be done. Full-page diagrams were 
regularly included in the tabulations. 

Mr. Brooks' tables derived from the use of the above-defined 
categories are as follows: 

Ashley's The New Civics — 1917 

Pages Percentage 

Sociology 59.0 16.9 

Ethics 4.0 1.2 

Economics 38.6 11.0 

Vocational Guidance 0.0 0.0 

Government 

Theory, etc 62.9 18.0 

National 89.8 25.7 

State and County 27.6 7.9 

Urban 25.1 7.2 

Citizenship 1.6 0.4 

Politics 5.3 1.5 

International Relations 3.8 1.1 

Exercises 26 . 1 7.5 

Geography 5.7 1.6 

Total 349.5 100.0 

Hughes' Community Civics — 1917 

Pages Percentage 

Sociology 65 . 3 15.2 

Ethics 0.0 0.0 

Economics 77.5 18.3 

Vocational Guidance 10.4 2.4 

Government 

Theory, etc 13.2 3.1 

National 86.0 20.0 

State and County 47.4 11.0 

Urban 76.6 17.8 

Citizenship 10.5 2.4 

Politics 14.0 3.2 

International Relations 7.8 1.8 

Exercises 21.0 4.8 

Total 429.7 100.0 
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Zeigler and Jaquette's Our Community — 1918 

Pages Percentage 

Sociology 42.9 23.0 

Ethics 6.5 3.5 

Economics 16.3 8.7 

Vocational Guidance 0.0 0.0 

Government 

Theory, etc* 33.6 18.0 

National 29.2 15.7 

State and County 12.4 6.6 

Urban 20.1 10.8 

Citizenship 8.8 4.7 

Politics 0.9 0.5 

International Relations 0.0 0.0 

Exercises 15.9 8.5 

Total... 186.6 100.0 

Tufts' The Real Business of Living — 1917 

Pages Percentage 

Sociology 148.8 35.0 

Ethics 66.8 15.7 

Economics 80.8 19.0 

Vocational Guidance 0.0 0.0 

Government 

Theory, etc 75.9 17.8 

National 11.1 2.6 

State and County 0.0 0.0 

Urban 13.7 3.3 

Citizenship 0.0 0.0 

Politics 0.0 0.0 

International Relations 28.2 6.6 

Exercises 0.0 0.0 

Total 425.3 100.0 

Giles' Vocational Civics — 1919 

Pages Percentage 

Sociology 0.0 0.0 

Ethics 7.3 3.2 

Economics 14.3 6.3 

Vocational Guidance 190 . 6 83 . 7 

Government 

Theory, etc 3.9 1.7 

National 0.0 0.0 

* The large percentage devoted to Theory, etc., is because much governmental service is discussed 
without specifying the agency by which it is performed, not because of abstract theories of government. 
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Giles' Vocational Civics — 1919 — Continued 

Pages Percentage 

State and County 0.0 0.0 

Urban 0.0 0.0 

Citizenship 0.0 0.0 

Politics 0.0 0.0 

International Relations 0.0 0.0 

Exercises 11.6 5.1 

Total 227.7 100.0 

Towne's Social Problems — 1916 

Pages Percentage 

Sociology 220.6 62.1 

Ethics 0.0 0.0 

Economics 71.4 20. 1 

Vocational Guidance 0.0 0.0 

Government 

Theory, etc 0.0 0.0 

National 10.6 3.0 

State and County 23 . 8 6.7 

Urban 0.0 0.0 

Citizenship 0.7 0.2 

Politics 2.6 0.7 

International Relations 0.0 0.0 

Exercises 25.6 7.2 

Total 355.3 100.0 

Gowin and Wheatley's Occupations — 1916 

Pages Percentage 

Sociology 10.5 3.4 

Ethics 3.2 1.0 

Economics 14. 1 4.5 

Vocational Guidance 260 . 1 83 . 4 

Government 

Theory, etc 1.2 0.4 

National 0.0 0.0 

State and County 0.0 0.0 

Urban 0.0 0.0 

Citizenship 0.0 0.0 

Politics 0.0 0.0 

International Relations 0.0 0.0 

Exercises 22.9 7.3 

Total 312.0 100.0 
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The facts thus presented are shown graphically in Figs. 1 and 2. 

The outstanding conclusion which comes from this study is 
that the various texts are highly divergent in their tendencies. 
The new subject is in no sense of the word standardized. This 
conclusion is reinforced by statements repeatedly made in the 
letters which came from users. There is repeated complaint that 
no one of the texts gives just what is wanted. Many users describe 
combinations of books and give their reasons for these in terms 
which show that no one book is comprehensive enough. Some 
users have frankly given up the use of texts except as supplementary 
material and rely on syllabi of their own making. 
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Fig. 2. — Percentage of space devoted to various subjects in Gowin and 
Wheatley's Occupations. Soc. = Sociology; Eth. =Ethics; Eco. = Economics; Voc. 
= Vocational Guidance; The. = Theory, etc.; Nat. = National; Sta. = State and 
County; Urb. = Urban; Cit. = Citizenship; Pol. = Politics; Int. = International 
Relations; Exe. = Exercises. 

The divergencies in content found in the books become a literal 
babble of tongues when we get in contact with the real practices of 
schools. It is not too much to say that every course, as actually 
administered, is an eclectic course. Many of them include readings 
on current events. Many of them include also reports by students 
or by citizens who co-operate with the teachers in presenting 
descriptions of local industries and local social conditions. 

Another diversity in practice appears in the fact that the books 
on which we have reports are in some cases used in the freshman 
year of the high school, in others in the senior year. Towne is 
the most striking example of distribution throughout the school. 
It is reported for each of the four years of the high school. Ashley 
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is used more commonly in the upper classes, but it is occassionally 
reported as used in the freshman year. 

This wide spread over the years of the high school is checked 
in some degree by the character of the text. A number of the 
letters complain that the material included in one or another of the 
books is too difficult for students. In some cases such complaints 
are matched in immediately subsequent reports by the statement 
that pupils of lower grades get on very well with the same book. 

We come as a result of our canvass to the conclusion that the 
material used in these courses is not standardized either in respect 
to the subjects appropriate to include or with respect to the dif- 
ficulty of the words and sentences in which the material is set forth. 

Since diversity of practice is the rule it may be well to list three 
sets of suggestions gleaned from the letters which will indicate, 
first, the methods of supplementing the texts, secondly, the dis- 
agreements with regard to emphasis on topics, and thirdly, dif- 
ferences with regard to the amount of work offered and its location 
in the curriculum. 

Supplementary devices: 

Combination of texts. 

Syllabi prepared by the teacher. 

Current events from newspapers or magazines. 

Lectures by interested citizens. 

Written reports by students. 

Excursions to industrial plants and social and governmental centers. 
Different views about topics: 

Wrong tendency in that the book dwells too much on community 
matters. 

Community problems need more emphasis. 

Background of history needed. 

Substitute for history which is too remote; for this need a teacher who 
can go beyond book. 

Substitute for ancient history. 

Foundations furnished by ancient history. 

Give civics as applications in connection with lessons in history. 

Set aside special hour for civics. 

Correlate closely with history. 

Correlate with home economics. 

Correlate with commercial English. 

Correlate with geography. 

More lessons wanted on actual business. 

Too much economics in this book. 

Need more formal civics. 
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Statements about time: 

Important community matters can be covered in ten or twelve lessons. 

Our course is six weeks. 

Our course covers a semester. 

Required throughout freshman year. 

Under the New Jersey law sixty hours required in each of the first two 

years on community matters and a like time in the last two years on 

the problems of democracy. 
We expect to have some of this work every year. 
This kind of work should be much enlarged; should be required every 

year. 
Required of Seniors. 
Required of Freshman. 
We are going to put in a new freshman course because so many pupils 

drop out and do not get our senior work. 

As supplements to these lists it may be well to quote at length 
from one or two of the letters : 

We have had a course in industrial history for non-collegiate students in the 
first year of senior high, in which we followed the social and industrial history of 
mankind from early days. It is a forty-week course, five days a week. The first 
month is devoted to the Eastern nations, then Greece and Rome, and the Middle 
Ages, following Robinson's Outlines of European History. By the beginning of 
the second semester we have finished the industrial revolution and spend the rest 
of the year on its results, taking up the modern problems of democracy, industry, 
and daily life. 



In the first year of the high school we give one semester of civics. Last year 
we used Towne's Social Problems. The book seemed to be just what we wanted, 
but the children did not make the progress that they should have made. It did 
not seem to me that they grasped the meaning of American Citizenship in the 
way that they should. This may have been due to other causes than the text. 

We shall offer Greek and Roman history from this time on, our reason being 
that we wish the children to be able to trace the development of democratic 
government from its earliest stages to the present time, and come to a realization 
of the one important fact, that the government of the United States is the highest 
exemplification of democracy that the world has ever seen. With this, we desire 
our pupils to imbibe the spirit of freedom, their obligations in its defense and pro- 
mulgation, that is, freedom according to law, not license. 

In the senior year we shall offer a critical study of the United States govern- 
ment — a study of the Constitution, not about it. It shall be our purpose to com- 
pare our government with the democracies of the past, determine why others 
have fallen, why ours stands, and the things that are necessary to its perpetuation. 



It seems to me that every high school should now offer something like at least 
two years of work in the social sciences. No doubt community civics should be 
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given in the first year and a course in advanced civics offered as an elective later. 
Then one semester in economics and one semester in modern social problems 
should each be offered in the junior or senior year. I am not quite clear in my 
mind just how much of this work should be made required but would like to see at 
least three semesters of it for most students. I cannot get away from the impor- 
tance of economics for practically every student in high school. Certainly the 
very large percentage of social and political problems today have an economic 
background and a semester of economics would give them little enough discus- 
sion as a basis of ideas for life in any community. 

To these comments by high-school people may be added the 
recommendations of the committees of other associations, specifi- 
cally the reports of the History Committee and the Committee of 
the American Sociological Society. These reports mark progress 
in the direction of the discussion of modern problems. Ancient 
history is recommended to be dropped as a required subject, though 
the conservatives in the historical association were strong enough 
to put this radical proposition over for a year. With ancient 
history gone, the recommendations contain suggestions about 
economic topics and applications of history to modern problems. 
Both reports favor winding up the work of each division of the 
school with a study of social problems. The history report argues 
that a historical background is essential to an understanding of 
modern conditions. The report of the sociologists is somewhat 
more favorable to the introduction of new material and is somewhat 
more in touch with current movements in the school in that it 
recognizes the junior high school as at hand. 1 

The foregoing statement was drafted and passed upon by the 
committee before the first of January. It must now be supple- 
mented by a reference to certain new books which have just ap- 
peared representing a series of experiments in this field which will 
undoubtedly be of great importance in determining the future 
content of social studies in both elementary schools and high 
schools. 

A book by F. T. Carlton entitled Elementary Economics 2 pre- 
sents in very simple and direct terms a survey of the industrial 
activities of society which will be very useful both as a basis for 
preparation for industry and also as a means of introducing the 

i The report is printed in full in this issue of the School Review. Special attention is called to the 

fourth division of the report which was presented to the high-school principals as typical of the whole report. 

1 Frank Tracy Cariton Elementary Economics. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. viii+212. 
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general student to the social conditions that surround him. The 
book differs from other books that have appeared in this field in its 
comprehensiveness and in its simple presentation of the matters 
with which it deals. 

A still more striking innovation appears in two books, one by 
Harriet E. Tuell 1 and the other by Emory S. Bogardus, 2 which deal 
with the facts of national life. Both of these books present the 
material necessary for a school course dealing with the national 
traits of Americans and the peoples of other countries. The book 
by Miss Tuell is in the form of an outline with copious references, 
whereas the book by Mr. Bogardus gives descriptive material based 
on the author's experience when he resided in a university settle- 
ment on the west side of the city of Chicago. There he found all of 
the nationalities of the world represented, and he describes in an 
interesting way their characteristics and traces these various peoples 
back to their European and other origins. These books are emi- 
nently the outgrowth of the interests which the war has cultivated 
in national life and national peculiarities. They will undoubtedly 
be used as a basis for Americanization courses of a broad type and 
they will bring to the attention of American children not only the 
descriptive facts with regard to other nations but also the more vivid 
consciousness of the characteristics of our own national life. 

These books reinforce the statement which had been prepared 
by the committee before their appearance, that there is no standard 
and accepted rule for the courses which deal with social problems 
and that there is much need of further experimentation in this 
field in order to arrive at the material which is best adapted to 
school purposes. 

This committee is convinced after a canvass of the situation that 
it will be necessary in order to extricate ourselves from the present 
chaotic treatment of social studies to take vigorous steps and to 
secure the co-operation of a strong group of people. It believes that 
the only way to bring about the desired results is to present definite 
demands and insist on their consideration. It therefore makes the 
following recommendations : 



1 Harriet E. Tuell, The Study of Nations. Riverside Educational Monographs, edited by Henry 
Suzzallo. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp. xvi+189. $0.80. 

2 Emory S. Bogardus, Essentials of Americanization. Los Angeles: University of Southern California 
Press, 1919. Pp. 303. 
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First, more time should be devoted than is now the case to social 
studies other than history. In accomplishing this, social studies 
should be brought into competition not alone with history. It 
should be the explicit understanding that the importance of social 
studies is to be magnified at the expense of English, mathematics, 
languages, and even natural science. This statement is made 
because the social studies are going to be cramped and distorted if 
history and the other social sciences have to discuss their relations 
not in terms of true academic co-operation but in terms of compe- 
tition for the hours now supposed to belong primarily to history. 

In order to detach the time factor from all other problems it 
should, we believe, be asserted that social studies including economic, 
social, and civic topics drawn from present-day life should be 
given a place in every student's curriculum in every year in the 
junior and senior high school. If such a principle is accepted, it 
becomes possible to work out the various relations in each year 
which will adjust history and English and the rest to social topics. 
At present social topics have no proper claim to time. They are 
pushed aside and we are told they will be taken care of by other 
subjects. What we are trying to bring about is a recognition of 
social studies as the major train or thread of studies, others finding 
relation to them as possible. In order to make. immediate action 
possible we recommend that social studies be given the time of 
one-half unit a year in each of the years from the seventh grade 
through the twelfth. 

A further broad matter which we wish to present with emphasis 
is the necessity of co-operation in the organization of the material 
for instruction in the social sciences. The field is broad and we shall 
develop very slowly if we depend on the purely personal initiative 
of authors and publishers to try out various lines of possible work. 
There must be co-operation in creation. When a teacher finds some 
topic which works well he must make his experience available for 
use by all. When there are criticisms of existing material which will 
serve to guide revision, these criticisms must be formulated in such 
a way as to advance the course in other centers. 

The suggestion just made is not an easy one to carry into prac- 
tical operation. American teachers and principals are not in the 
habit of working on the course of study in a creative way. There 
are no agencies which are able easily to collect experience and make 
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it available to many. Committees can indeed be appointed and 
can be told to find out something, but committees are like the rest 
of the world — slow to create. 

We believe that American schools are in need of an agency which 
will seriously attack the problem of co-operative making of materials 
of instruction. The members of this association are able, if con- 
vinced, to do more than almost any other group in the American 
school system toward such an organization. Our recommendation 
is that a group of principals of high schools who will volunteer for 
this service undertake to do each at his own school, some definite 
constructive work. This shall be of three types: first, the prepara- 
tion in full detail of five lessons in any aspect of social studies which 
appeals to him; secondly, a trial of these lessons with a view to 
determining whether they work and in what grade they work best ; 
and thirdly, the exchange of such prepared and tested material with 
other members of the group. This third obligation involves the 
duplication in some form of the five lessons to be exchanged and the 
assumption of the small expenses for postage and correspondence 
necessary in effecting the exchange. 

The business of the Central Committee of this Association would 
then become merely the business of preparing and circulating lists 
of volunteers, of receiving one copy of each lesson prepared for 
exchange, and of serving as a central repository for the experience 
accumulated during the experiment. It should be noted that the 
Central Committee would not be responsible under this arrange- 
ment for the creation or even the criticism of the material. 

The Central Committee could serve another useful purpose if 
such a group of volunteers really began work. It could be a center 
to which reports might come of progress made in the direction of 
really introducing this kind of work into schools. 

The present committee is disposed to believe that with these 
suggestions it has come to the end of its usefulness. If the associa- 
tion has volunteers and needs the services of the present committee 
to carry on the program outlined, the services of the committee can 
be had. If the association is reluctant to assume the program, the 
committee does not believe that it is worth while for any small 
group of workers to try to drive it through. 

Our report is respectfully submitted, then, with the request that 
this committee which was appointed to report on methods of 
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introducing social studies be discharged and with the further request 
that the association consider the larger program to which we believe 
this report logically leads. 

C. 0. Davis 
V. K. Froula 
W. D. Lewis 
T. J. McCormack 

F. G. PlCKELL 

W. E. Stearnes 

H. V. Church, Chairman 

C. H. Judd, Secretary 



